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I could hear the voice of Chou saying to me from
that lone mountain in Chungking, "Fight! Get armed
and fight. If India fights she becomes a fact."
The Congress, however, gave a different lead to the
country. Gandhi had taken a firm stand on nonviolence.
He would not support this or any other war.
The early attitude of the Congress was one of neutral-
ity. While it would not hinder the war effort, it re-
frained from giving Britain any moral or material help, t
because Britain had not declared its war aims in terms
of India to the satisfaction of the Congress.
Gandhi had first said there was to be no mass civil
disobedience. Only token disobedience was offered by
chosen individuals who broke the law, disobeyed the
government and courted arrest, merely to keep the
spirit of resistance alive.
By 1942 this position materially altered. Disappointed
with the British attitude of refusing, even in the most
critical hour, to part with power, the Congress, at the
stormy meeting held in Bombay in the August of that
year, passed the famous August resolution. The Con-
gress no longer felt justified in holding the nation back
from asserting its will. It resolved to sanction the start-
ing of "a mass struggle on nonviolent lines on the
widest possible scale."
That was the gist of the August resolution.
Some of us knew which way the wind was blowing
in the discussions of the Congress before the resolution
came to the open session.
In our office was a staunch follower of Gandhi and
the Congress. He had an uncanny political instinct
which was seldom wrong. More than any other indi-
vidual I knew he understood the working of Gandhi's